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THE GAZETTE’S COVER. 


Pictured on the cover of this issue of The Gazette is Barney Pollard’s 1906 Cadillac 
one-cylinder touring car, ready to roll in the Detroit Golden Jubilee Parade held 
June ist, 1946. 


In the front seat are M. J. "Jerry" Duryea, and Mrs. Duryea, of Longmeadow, Massachu- 
setts. In the tonneau, looking, and actually, half frozen, is Herb Royston of Los 
Angeles, who made the slight mistake of showing up in Detroit wearing a straw hat and 
without an overcoat. Evidently he didn’t know that Detroit is where Winter spends the 
Summer. During the parade the other seat in the tonneau was occupied by Pete deBeaumont 
of Cleveland, who took the picture. Due to "unusual" weather conditions which made 
lighted street lamps necessary at two o’clock in the afternoon, the picture isn’t as 
good as it might have been had the day been brighter. 


The biggest crowd that ever swamped downtown Detroit turned out to view the parade. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11.) 





Articles appearing in The Horseless Carriage Club Gazette, contributed 
by members, express the individual opinions of the writers, and are not 
necessarily the opinions of the Editors. Permission is granted for re- 
printing articles appearing in this issue if credit is given to The 

Horseless Carriage Club Gazette. 





BACK NUMBERS 
Prices of back numbers of the Gazette to members. 
Volume 1, Number 1, Mimeographed Reprint $1.00 ea. 


Volume 1, Numbers 2 and 3 ~7§ ea. 
Volume 2, Numbers 1, 2 and 3: -50 ea. 
Volume 3, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 4, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 5, Numbers 1, 2, 3,and 4 -50 ea. 
Volume 6, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 7, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 -50 ea. 
Volume 8, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 «Fo aa. 


Send orders for the Gazette to HERBERT ROYSTON 
P. O. Box 303 West Los Angeles 25, California. 






















Thomas B. Gayley in his first 
Winton Carriage. Delivered in 
Pittsburg, Avril 2nd, 1900. 

Price $1200.00. 
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(ABOVE). 
Winton racer owned by 
W. N. Murray (at wheel). 
Delivered in Pittsburg, 
August, 1901. 


(AT LEFT). 
Thomas B. Gayley in his 
second Winton Carriage, 

a Surrey with "semi- 
racer motor". Delivered 
in Pittsburg on 
July 18th, 1901. 
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WINTON No. 1. 
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In front of the 
original Winton 
factory. 
Cleveland, Ohio 












This car now in 
Smithsonian 
Institution. 





MY EARLY _WINTONS. 


By THOMAS M. GALEY 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


Our home was at 316 N. Negley Avenue in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Across the street 
lived old_Judge Thomas Mellon who had come from Ireland with my grandfather in 1818. 
The Judge’s son, Andrew, was still a bachelor at home with the family. It was the time 
of the Spanish-American War. McKinley was President and the last year of the 19th Cen- 
tury was arriving. 


I was a lad of fourteen years. There were rumors that the day might not be far ahead 
when horseless carriages would be successful. Already it was known that considerable 
progress had been made in Europe to develop a practical vehicle and experiments were 


under way in America. The funny papers, Puck & Judge, and Life, frequently joked about 
a horseless age. 


My dad, an oil producer, promised me that when they got to operating carriages without 
horses he would buy one for me. And he did. In the Fall of 1899 I became terribly ex- 
cited when I saw my first horseless vehicle clattering at terrific (2?) speed dow a 
grade in Highland Park. After a wild search I found the owner, Dr. W. R. Stephens of 
Wilkinsburg, a suburb of Pittsburgh. His Winton had been delivered in the Spring of 
1899, the first gasoline carriage commercially sold in Pittsburgh. The doctor gave me a 
ride and thereafter I was in a daze. 


I promptly dragged my Dad to Cleveland where we visited the little Winton factory, the 
only factory which was successfully producing gasoline-powered carriages on a commercial 
basis. That was over three years before Henry Ford became organized. 


My Dad ordered a "phaeton" for me, priced at $1200.00. I slept little and day-dreamed 
much until delivery was made on April 2nd, 1900, when I was 16 years of age. My phaeton 
was the fourth gasoline carriage sold in Pittsburgh and, so far as I know, I was the 
first boy in the United States to own his very own gasoline carriage. Previous to. that 
time, Louis Clarke had built several experimental gasoline cars in Pittsburgh which he 
had demonstrated to us. This became the Autocar, still going-strongly at Ardmore, Pa. 


Crowds gathered about my phaeton on every occasion. The "big" single-tube Diamond 
Tires attracted particular attention for they were the first 3 inch tires. Gasoline 
procurement was always a problem. I might pick up a gallon at a drug store or even do 
a little better at a cleaning establishment. Finally I arranged with Harry Willock of 
the Waverley Refining Works’ to deliver a barrel of gasoline which was hauled by big 
brewery-type horses. 


Already the electric vehicle had come to Pittsburgh and Negley Seely had built the 
first "Automobile Theatre". The word "Garage" had not yet been invented. At the time 
of the arrival of my phaeton, the first Locomobile steamers appeared. Mr. C. M. Schwab 
of steel fame was among the first ourchasers. I challenged him to a race up Highland 


Avenue and we had it out, but he was too timid to open his throttle except for a few 
spurts. 


Almost daily I wrote long letters on my new typewriter to Mr. Henderson, or Mr. Brown 
or Mr. Charles B. Shanks of the Winton Company, asking questions about repair or adjust- 
ment details. Years later, Charley Shanks, the advertising manager, told me of the 
amusement my letters had occasioned among the Winton officials. 


In June 1900 I made a trip to the Winton factory and I still have the 4x5" glass 
plates I. made in photographing its interior. Mr. Winton was too busy and serious to 








fool much with a curious boy. But the officials in the little office gave me a warm wel- 
come. 


In Pittsburgh we had a society paper which was published weekly, "The Index", and still 
going. When the first horseless vehicles appeared, the Index devoted a column or two in 
comment of the new playthings among the Pittsburgers. Here are a few excerpts as con- 
cerns some of my own activities; 


April 7th 1900; "Mr. Thomas Galey’s new Winton was shipped this week and is now at 
the Automobile Theatre on Baum Street. It is a fast gasoline wagon, being one of the 
best in the city. The Winton has become popular with Pittsburgh people on account of 
its strength and superior power when a long run is required. It is probable that dur- 
ing the coming season some lively contests between Winton drivers for supremacy of the 
road will take place". 


April 14th 1900; "It ran on its trial even better than had been expected, and without 
doubt will prove one of the fastest Wintons owned in Pittsburgh”. 
: ¢ 
June 16th 1900: "Thomas Galey is one of the hardest drivers in this vicinity and has 
a wagon which is noted for its hill-climbing. He has made several runs during the past 
two weeks of fifty miles in an afternoon". 


July 7th 1900: "There has been much rivalry between the drivers of steam and gasoline 
wagons. Both are great machines and capable of severe running test". 


October 6th 1900: "Mr. Thomas Galey is out again with his Winton, and was seen this 
week chasing electric cars on Fifth Avenue". 


In the winter time, motor carriages were jacked up in storage and covered with cloth 
as they were not considered to be capable of operation in snow and cold. In June, 1901, 
I sold my phaeton to Dr. M. B. Hanna. On July 18th, 1901, I received delivery of a 
Winton Surrey, one of a few made by the Winton Company. It was powered by the new "semi- 
racer motor", a motor Winton had developed for a speed car. but really not much improved. 
This machine cost $2200.00. It was maroon with black stripes, 4nd was geared low. The 
wheelbase was nine feet. The photograph of George Hailman and me was published in the 
Index of November 30th 1901. 


This machine was steered by a wheel which was first used in this country in the winter 
of 1900-1901. It was long before the day of windshields or side doors. I remember 
vividly the smack of a June bug on a hot summers evening as I sped along at a twelve 
mile an hour gait. The brake was on the drive shaft and this was the cause of a tragedy 
in our happy tamily. 


On August 4th 1902, as I was about to descend a grade in Schenley Park, a set screw 
came loose in the differential. That rendered the brake useless. The carriage gathered 
speed and my aunt, Mrs. R. B. Ewing of Valpariso, Indiana, became panicy and jumped to 
her death. She was having her first ride in a horseless carriare and they were said to 
be dangerous, hence her panic. 


This was Pittsburgh’s first fatality of a passenger in a motor vehicle. Pittsburgh’s 
first motor fatality had been on April 16th 1901 when the Winton car of Wilson S. 
Arbuthnot struck and killed Ralph Gibson, age 11. The spot was on Grant Boulevard near 
33rd. 


It had been predicted by men of science that a motor vehicle for use on roads could 
not be operated because steering would be impractical. That problem was solved, but not 





perfectly solved until some years later. The prediction was made that. an airplane was 
impractical because it would have to land at high speed. Nobody now-a-days makes dire 
prediction about the impossibility of anything except the avoidance of death and taxes. 


I have about five hundred photographic negatives made in the first ten years of the 
motor vehicle and Ihavea written record of some experiences which now seem quaint. If 


Horseless Carriage patrons desire to read some yarns of the first motoring, I can qual- 
ify. 


There has been much controversy about who is to get credit for building and selling 
the first car in America. I credit J. Frank Duryea with its successful manufacture and 
he also sold the two or three first gasoline propelled cars. Alexander Winton unques- 
tionably built and sold the first American made gasoline carriage manufactured commer- 
cially by an organized and successful venture. The date of that sale was March 24th 
1898. The purchaser was Robert Allison, a mechanical engineer of Port Carbon, Penna. 
The price was $1000.00. That machine is now among the valued relics in the Smithsonian. 
It was delivered to Robert Allison exactly two years before my phaeton was delivered. 


Winton built 25 carriages during the year 1898 and delivered 22. I have a list of 
these purchasers. Alexander Winton certainly made the first long distance tour in 
America. He conceived the idea of attracting capital by driving his experimental 
carriage from Cleveland to New York. The journey commenced on July 28th 1897 and ended 
on August 7th after 78 hours and 43 minutes of elapsed running time. Because of rain 
and mud he estimated he traveled 800 miles by circuitous routes. Largest days run was 
150 miles. 

ca 

It has been forty-four years since I have touched a Winton carriage. I believe I 
could lift the leather seat cushion, adjust the six or eight wick oilers, lower the 
spark, release the compression and, at 62, swing mightily on the crank in the side panel 
and start her if she had any life in her little dry cell battery. Lindley F. Bothwell 
of Canoga Park, California, a director of The Horseless Carriage Club has promised me 
that opportunity for he has a rare 1900 Winton phaeton, a duplicate of my first love. 


THE END. 


THE WINTON MoTor CARRIAGE Co. 





Office and Works: 
BELDEN AND MASON STS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


(NOTE. On this page, and pages 
8, 9, 10 and 11, is reproduced 
the first Winton Motor Carriage 
catalogue. Mr. Galey thinks that 
this was the first catalogue to 
be issued by any gasoline driven 
American-made automobile. Its 


quaint wording should be of much SEGRE: TROON, Postident. 
int ‘7% te d ) Tuos. HenpEeRSON, Vice President. 
ae 2 ee a ee es Gro. H. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer. 








FIRST WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CATALOGUE. 


(CONTINUED). 


A ride 


After more 


July 27 1897 


in a motor carriage is a new and delightful sensation. With its easy riding 
springs, supplemented with pneumatic tires, gliding along without effort and 
without anxicty for an over-worked horse, it brings a new sense of power—its 
inspiration is universal and contagious. 

The ownership of a mechanical vehicle is the realization of a dream that 
has haunted us all. Man, created as he is with a touch of inherent laziness. 
instinctively wants to ride. The idea of having gained such mastery over 
nature and the elements that we. by the touch of a lever or brake, can be pro- 
pelled with case, comfort and safety at a speed outrivaling the horse or bicycle 
is at once so captivating as to be irresistible. The advent of the motor 
carriage is thef@fore a long felt want: the emancipation of the horse a 
deferred duty. 

Europe has in this industry set us an example, and the motor wagon is 
in common use in France and Germany, and within the past two years has 
become a factor in Great Britain. Its popularity abroad set American 
mechanics to thinking, and while no end of experiments have been prose- 
cuted with steam, electricity and compressed air, the triumph of the hydro- 
carbon motor, an economical, primary power, was the World’s Record, a 
mile in 1:48 made by a Winton Motor Carriage on a circular track, Decora- 
tion Day, 1897. 


than three years of preparatory work we have completed our experiments, 
and we are enabled to present to the public at this time a thoroughly prac- 
tical, self-propelling vehicle, which is light running, economical, durable 
and handsome. 

The problem that was before us was plain and difficult. We must make 
a motor carriage that would go where horses go, practical over all roads 
open to common traffic. That we have been successful is attested by our 
recent trip from Cleveland to New York, and by our constant use of car- 
riages during the past two winters in all kinds of weather and over every 
condition of road. At great expense we have brought to perfection the 
explosive type of motor, adapting the best practice of the art to the pro- 
pulsion of vehicles, and our success fully demonstrates the practicability of 
the self-contained, hydro-carbon motor. With . gasoline safe to handle, 
cheap and everywhere available, we have a primary power suited to the 
wants of locomotion for every purpose which the horse has heretofore 
supplied. 

The pneumatic tire. which made the bicycle a commercial possibility 
over American roads, finds its fullest usefulness on the motor carriage, add- 
ing immeasurably to its comfoft and durability. Years of experience have 
demonstrated the utility of the suspension wire wheel and ball bearings. 
The transmission of power to the wheels has been successfully accomplished. 
and with springs provided ior the body, the vehicle is now a commercial 


success, and can be operated by any person of ordinary intelligence. 








FIRST WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CATALOGUE. 
(CONTINUED). 


e e is a horseless carriage in all that the 

The Winton Motor Carriage name implies, and is made to go and to 
use, and will be found practical and 

reliable under all conditions and circumstances. Our latest production, shown herewith. 

is alight, single-seated vehicle of the pheton type, and we are safe in saying that for style. 

utility and durability, it is without a rival on either side of the Atlantic. This particular 

carriage has fully demonstrated its practicability and success in actual service over all kinds 

and conditions of roads, up hill and down, 

through mud, sand and snow at a speed 

of from three to twenty miles per hour. 






The driving 


mechanism 


is snugly concealed in the body of the vehicle. The wheels are 32-inch 
diameter front and 36-inch rear, provided with.2!4-inch pneumatic tires, 
which are practically puncture proof. Ball bearings are used at all im- 
portant points, thus securing the greatest possible freedom from friction 
and wear. 

The motor is of the single hydro-carbon type, of our own special con- 
struction, simple, powerful and compact, and practically free from noise and 
vibration. By an ingenious and simple arrangement the motor is absolutely 
under control of the driver, running at any desired speed, and in contra dis- 
tinction to other motors, variable gearing for different speeds is not neces- 
sary, excepting the hill climbing and backing gear. The motor can be 
speeded from 200 revolutions to 0 or 1,000 per minute in about three sec- 
onds, and almost as quickly slowed ‘down to a governed speed of 200. The 
speed of the carriage is therefore under variable control and can be regulated 


and held at will anywhere from zero to the maximum power of the motor. 
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FIRST 


WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CATALOGUE. 
(CONTINUED ). 


The carriage 


is operate 


Each 


carriage 





d 


by levers. conveniently at hand, which engage, release or reverse the driv- 
ing mechanism, or apply the brake, placing the vehicle under perfect control. 
The steering gear is ingenious and easily handled. 

The weight and dimensions are accurately proportioned to the power 
employed, securing the proper traction: this with the motor placed in a 
horizontal position, which neutralizes the vibration, produces an ensemble 
incorporating the highest achievements of the mechanical engineers’ art. 
making a light running. easy riding carriage. doing its work with certainty 
and economy, and which can be cared for and handled by any person aiter 
a very little fhstruction. 

The carriage will seat three persons although intended for two. It uses 
common stove gasoline, which can be obtained in any village, and carries a 
sufficient quantity for a day's run of seventy-five miles over ordinary level 
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roads. The cost on an average is less than 14 cent per mile. 


All of our carriages are built the usual read width or tread. They can 
be started instantly at any time and will run forward or backward. There 
is absolutely no danger from fire or explosion. All working parts are 


protected from dust. 


is finished in Brewster green, with leather cushions and dash and nickeled 
trimmings, and all carriages will be supplied with top, storm apron, head- 
light and gong. We use the best of material throughout and our construc- 
tion is intended to stand hard, practical use and give satisfaction. 

While we have other styles of carriages as well as delivery. wagons in 
preparation, we shall confine ourselves for the present to the phzton style 
and we can make deliveries within sixty days. All orders will be executed 
in the rotation received. We shall be pleased to give full instructions for 
care and running of carriage here in Cleveland, or we will send a man with 


the carriage when shipped to instruct purchaser, charging for time and the 


actual expense incurred. 


FIRST WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CATALOGUE. 
(CONTINUED). 


Pointse# 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 

FREEDOM FROM NOISE, HEAT OR VIBRATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 

EASE OF HANDLING. 

PERFECT CONTROL. 

ECONOMY OF OPERATION AND POWER. 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN. 

HANDSOME AND DURABLE FINISH. 
NONLIABILITY TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 

ALL POINTS COVERED BY PATENTS. 


4. 8. SAVAGE PRINT, CLEVELAND. 


THE END. 





THE DETROIT GOLDEN JUBILEE PARADE. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3.) 
At some points the crowds bulged out twenty feet into the street and police were oblig- 
ed to link arms to force people back to the curb. 


The parade had everything in the way of transportation, both past and present. Four 
street cars, showing four successive models clattered down the rails, followed by fif- 
teen busses, from the little ones of twenty years ago to modern streamliners. Eighty 
extravagantly colored floats represented eras in the history of Detroit, while Indians 
and cowgirls road roan cow ponies. Then came a stagecoach and other early transporta- 
tion, buggies, bicycles, and wagons. 


The section of the parade that created the greatest interest and enthusiasm consisted 
of the old automobiles from which the industry grew. There were more than two hundred 
of them dating back to 1895. More than half of the cars were one and two-cylinder mod- 
els, with many high-wheelers. They coughed, steamed and stuttered, turning the chilly 
air blue with their exhaust, but they ran. Again and again one would stop, and the 
crowd would laugh, hoot, and then cheer when it got moving again. Every car reached the 
end of the parade under its ow power in spite of the fact that the slow pace made the 
use of low gear driving necessary nearly the entire route. Jerry Duryea got the Cad- 
illac pictured into high gear for only about half a block towards the end of the parade. 


A motorcycle escort was provided to convoy the cars back to Convention Hall. However, 
the Cadillac got tempermental and decided it had had enough for one afternoon. The 
motor quit and although Jerry cranked and cranked he got no result. After waiting 
about half an hour for a tow-car which failed to materialize, Jerry gave one more heave 
on the starting crank and the motor started, and continued to chug away until the trip 
to Convention Hall had been made and the car returned to the Pollard shops on the out- 
skirts of Detroit. Jerry "bring 'em back under their own power" Duryea had triumphed 
again as he did that cold day in Chicago when driving a Roller-Drive Duryea fifty-two 
miles in the November 22nd 1945 Thanksgiving Day re-running of the first automobile 
race held in America. Nice goin’ Jerry. 


*THE END 
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GEORGE P. DORRIS AND A. L. DYKE OF ST. LOUIS ATTEND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS AT FRENCH LICK, INDIANA. 


Geo. P. Dorris and A. L. Dyke drove a 1902 "St. Louis" known as the "Boston Model” 
from St. Louis, Mo., to French Lick, Indiana, to attend the Annual Meeting of the 
S. A. E., held June 2nd to 7th, 1946 at the French Lick Springs Hotel. The car was 
purchased from Mr. Arthur Twohy of Los Angeles, and was completely rebuilt by Mr. 
Dorris. Distance traveled was 217 miles each way. They averaged 20 miles per gallon 
of gasoline and chugged along at 30 miles per hour on a level, 35 miles per hour down 
hill and from 10 to 28 miles-per hour up hill. Mr. L. Ray Buckendale, S. A. E. Presi- 
dent, greeted them on arrival. Mr. Buckendale is Chief Engineer of the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company. In the picture above he is shown seated next to Mr. Dorris who is at the 
wheel. Mr. A. L. Dyke is standing and has on a pongee silk duster which he took from 
stock of the A. L. Dyke Auto Supply Co., in 1904. Mr. Horace French who was Secretary 
and Treasurer of the company that made the "St. Louis" and who now lives in Newcastle, 
Indiana, is standing beside Mr. Dyke. 


The "St. Louis" was manufactured from 1898 to 1905 by the St. Louis Motor Carriage 
Company. John L. French was President, George P. Dorris Chief Engineer, and Horace 
French Secretary and Treasurer. A. L. Dyke established the first automobile parts and 
supply business in the United States in 1899. "Dyke’s No. 1 Outfit" consisting of the 
chassis but without the body was very popular between 1899 and 1904. Many would buy 
the complete outfit, or only parts and build thetr own car, something like the early 
days of the radio - everyone thought he could. build a better one. 


The St. Louis Motor Carriage Company made their own engines and all parts, including 
the running gear (the first without reaches), axles. differentials, radiators, ‘steering 
devices, etc. They cut their own gears, milled their own hubs for wood wheels, and even 
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made their own bearings, because parts were not available when they first started. Later 
on however, various parts began to appear and were offered to manufacturers. The roller 
chain and wire wheels were available at the beginning, i.e., Baldwin chain and Weston- 
Mott wire wheels. Forgings such as steering knuckles and a few crankshaft forgings were 
also available but not much of anything else. 


The single cylinder 5 1/4" bore x 6" stroke engine used in the "St. Louis" was strictly 
a Dorris idea. The transmission gears were submerged in oil in the crankcase of the eng- 
ine, and was the first "Unit-power plant". 


The "St. Louis" was the oldest car at the S.A.E. meeting, and was the only one driven 
there and back. The engine with its good workmanship and the unit-power plant idea 
attracted considerable attention. 


Mr. Dorris obtained the car from Mr. Arthur E, Twohy, the first President of the Horse- 
less Carriage Club of Los Angeles, California, sometime in May 1944. During spare time 
he worked on it and now has it running in fine shape. Being unable to secure tires as 
were on the car originally, Mr. Dorris obtained the only thing available, namely, Harley 
Davidson motorcycle wheels and tires. The wheels have 16" drop center rims with 5%x16" 
tires, and were refitted with Timken bearings. 


Mr. John L. French, accompanied by his brother Horace, made the first run from St.Louis 
to Chicago in a "St. Louis" in September 1900, a distance of 450 miles at that time, and 
in 36 hours. After arriving in Chicago Mr. French entered a tournament and won a gold 
medal for hill climbing, and two silver medals for two other events. Mr. Horace French 
brought the silver medals along with him. He said he did not know what became of the 
gold medal. ; 


In September 1901 Mr. French entered an endurance run from New York to Buffalo. The 
Horseless Age, issue of September 18th, 1901, gives an account of this run; how the rain 
soaked roads were almost impassable in some places; how axles and parts were scattered 
along the way; how some almost rebuilt the cars along the road, or at the controls. The 
run was called off at Rochester - due to the assassination of President McKinley. The 
"St. Louis" and other cars proceeded on to Buffalo unofficially. A paragraph on page 
525 of The Horseless Age reads: "Among the vehicles which did not attempt excessive speed 
but which were generally commended for their reliable performance and freedom from re- 
pairs was the St. Louis motor carriage which maintained a good average speed and stood 
untouched night after night at the storage stations. " 


Either it was the indomitable will of Mr. French, or the "St. Louis" was a mighty good 
car - or maybe both factors pulled it through, but there is one thing that we must admit, 
and that is, it certainly had a big part in establishing prestige for the horseless car- 
riage, which was needed very much at the time. 


After the New York to Buffalo run Mr. French shipped the car to Boston. The news of 
its fine performance preceded his arrival. Without an office or local representative 
at the time, Mr. French sold 56 cars with very little effort. One change in particular 
was suggested by some of the purchasers in Boston, and that was to take the box-like 
affair in front which served as a tool box, and add a front seat with a foot rest which 
could be lowered or raised as desired. The idea was a good one and this model was call- 
ed the "Boston Model." The retail advertised price of this car was $1175.00. The car 
in the picture is a "Boston Model." 


It may be of interest to know that what Mr. Dorris built worked, and continued to do 
good work. In 1892-93 he built a gasoline engine for a launch. It was sold in 1897 
working perfectly. In 1895-97 he built his first gasoline automobile. In 1898 the ’ 
St. Louis Motor Carriage Company was started . The engine in this first car was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 15. 








A. L. DYKE (Derby hat) and friends in front of Mr. Dyke’s FIRST AUTO SUPPLY 


1899- 1900 


1900 


1902-1903 


STORE IN AMERICA, St. Louis, Mo. 





DYKE - High Lights. 


Organized the St. Louis Electric Automobile Company and built electric vehic- 
les, the first west of the Mississippi river. This business was sold to the 
Scott Automobile Company of St. Louis. 


Organized first automobile parts and supply business in America, and issued 
first automobile supvovly catalogue. 


Placed on the market Dyke’s flexible reachless running gears, steering 
devices, coils, gasoline engines both vertical and horizontal types, axles, 
differentials, roller bearings, transmissions. All own design and manufacture. 


Who was first? A good way to check is to see early issues of Horseless Age, 
ycle & Auto Trade Journal, and Motor Age. See if there are any ads prior to 
ads of A. L. Dyke on these parts and sunplies. The second auto parts and 
supply business was started in New York, the third in Chicago. A. L. Dyke 
assisted both in starting. 


Manufactured the Dyke float-feed carburetor. Designed by A. L. Dyke and Geo. 
P. Dorris. As far as can be ascertained, the above was the first American 
made float-feed carburetor placed on the market. Now displayed and preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution, United States National Museum, Washington, D. 
C. A similar carburetor is also preserved and displayed by the Museum of 
Scierce and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


Compiled "Dr. Dyke’s Anatomy of the Automobile" a book of 725 pages and many 
illustrations. Some of the cars described with maintenance instructions were 
the first Oldsmobile (curved dash), first Cadillac, first Ford, with the 
opposed double cylinder engine - and others. 





1903-1904 


1906-1907 
i 1909-1910 


1912 


1927 


DYKE - High Lights. 


Continued from Page 14, 


Increased capital stock of A. L. Dyke Auto Supply Company. Put up a new 
building located at the intersection of Olive at Washington, at Walton Ave. 
In addition to imvorting lamps, horns, goggles and manufacturing our own line 
of varts and supnlice we built the "Dyke-Britton" four cylinder car. 


Built "D.L.G." (Dyke, Leibert, Givens) six cylinder car. 
Compiled "Dyke’s Automobile and Gasoline Engine Encyclopedia". 


Originated "Dyke’s Working Models"to supply a visual method of instruction. 
With these models one could time the valves, set the ignition, etc. on the 
models. 


Compiled "Dyke’s Aircraft Engine Instructor" a book of 430 pages and 500 
illustrations. Extensively used by air-craft schools. 


THE END, 


GEO. P. DORRIS AND A. L. DYKE ATTEND S.A.E., MEETING. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13. 


installed in a delivery wagon which operated successfully for several years. 


The St. Louis Motor Carriage Co., was dissolved in 1905 due to the death, in 1904, of 


Mr. John L. 


French, its President. Mr. Dorris then organized the Dorris Motor Car 


Company and built a four, and later a six cylinder car with a valve-in-the-head engine 
with an improved fuel distillator. The “Dorris "car held the endurance and economy re- 
cord for three consecutive years for its weight and class from Los Angeles to Yosemite 
Valley. This company was dissolved in 1926. 


(Editor’s Note) All of the material in this issue of The Gazette concerning Mr. George 
P. Dorris, Mr. A. L. Dyke, The St. Louis Motor Car Company, and the Dorris Motor Car 
Company, was furnished by MR. A. L. DYKE, of St. Louis, Mo., an Honorary Life Member 
of The Horseless Carriage Club. 


1890-1893 


1895-1897 


1898 


1905 


1915-1916 


1926 


DORRIS - High Lights. 


Built first gasoline engine, a two cylinder, which successfully propelled a 
24 foot launch on the Cumberland river at Nashville, Tenn., up to 1897 when 
the launch was sold. 


Mr. Dorris built his first automobile. 


Thanksgiving Day opened the doors of St. Louis Motor Carriage Company at 

1211 North Vandeventer Ave., to build the "St. Louis" horseless carriage. 
Company president was Mr. John L. French. Vice president and chief engineer 
was George’ P. Dorris. Mr. French died in 1904 and the company was dissolved. 


Mr. Dorris and Mr. Krennig formed the Dorris Motor Car Company. This company 
located at Laclede and Sarrah Avenues in St. Louis and built a four cylinder 
car with valve-in-the-head engine, and with improved fuel distillator. 


Mr, Dorris built a six cylinder car with valve-in-the-head engine and with 
improved fuel distillator. This model held economy record for its class and 
weight for three years in succession. 


Dorris Motor Car Company was dissolved. 





THE END. 








THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE MEETS THE IRON HORSE! 


OLD ENGINE IN NEAR CRASH WITH STEAM AUTO! 
SUNDAY, JUNE 16, 1946. 


In a great field day packed with thrills, planned and otherwise, some thirty old vin- 
tage automobiles with their modern-day drivers representing the famous Los Angeles Horse- 
less Carriage Club, coughed and rattled their way from all over Southern California to 


San Gabriel for a picnic and excursion on Ward Kimball's narrow gage GRIZZLY FLATS ‘ 
RAILROAD. 


The brass was all shined up and the flags waving on EMMA NEVADA", the old ex-Nevada 
Central 1881 Baldwin Mogul. She was ready to give the gas-buggy folks a nostalgic ride 
in the 1875 Carson and Colorado day coach. 


The latest rolling stock acquisitions -- a Pacific Coast Railway box car and side-door 
caboose -- had arrived only a few weeks before and were resting peacefully on-a side 
track. a 


The Grizzly Flats crew, under the direction of President Ward Kimball, opened the eng- 


ine house doors at 7 A.M. to begin the routine job of preparingEMMA for the big day 
ahead. 


These chores consisted of filling the lubricators and oil cups, loading the tender 
with plenty of coal, filling the boiler and tank with water, and finally starting the 
fire. In exactly one hour and forty-five minutes EMMA was popping off at one hundred 
pounds and rarin’ to take on any internal combustion contraption in sight. However, air 
pump trouble developed due to a stuck valve, but Southern Pacific back shop foreman, 
Lawrence Hoyal saved the day by simoly beating on the old eight inch pump to get her go- 


ing. We thus learned a good railroad repair trick; Don’t take it apart - just beat on 
it! 


Around ten o’clock the honking of bulb horns signaled the arrival of the first "Get- 
out-and-get-unders", and soon almost every make and year in automobile design between 
the years of 1900 and 1918, was represented. Beautifully polished and kept in perfect 


running order by their goggied owners, they presented a striking color panorama as they 
lined uv along the 650 foot railroad right-of-way. 


Most everybody wore appropriate costumes for the period they represented -- linen 
dusters, big hats and veils, derbys, gauntlets and goggles. Picnic lunches were spread 


out on the grass and in the nearby orange grove, giving quite a faithful picture of Cal- | 
ifornia about forty years ago. | 


The featured event of the day was the breath-taking race between the GRIZZLY FLATS 
Baldwin and a perfect-running 1900 Locomobile steamer driven by Jim Sharpsteen. This 
was the big moment! Fireman Thompson of the #2 threw on a few shovel-fulls of coal for 
good measure to make sure EMMA’S pressure was up to the limit. Engineer Ward Kimball 
tried out the air and checked the gages. The Grizzly Flats’ train crew made sure the 
coach brakes were unwound and then stood at attention with mingled expressions of 
excitement and anxiety on their faces. The spectators sought good vantage points from 


which to view this momentous event. Could the Iron Horse leave the Horseless Carriage 
in a cloud of dust? 


The signal was given! THEY WERE OFF! ! 


It was a race for the grade crossing. EMMA’S forty-one inch drivers churned a 





couple of times, but after a few embarrassing revolutions, she grabbed the rails -- and 

gradually pulled up to the bouncing Locomobile. However, just as everybody was expect- 

ing a close race to the finish, the steam car came to a sudden stop. Reason: Dr. George 
Shafer, riding a 1905 Yale motorcycle, and sporting a Keystone cop’s uniform, had pinch- 
ed the driver of the Locomobile for going at an excessive rate of speed. 


In full view of the multitude of clicking cameras, Shafer then ceremoniously wrote out 
the speed ticket, admonishing the driver-throroughly for trying to beat a train to the 
grade crossing. 


A most enjoyable time was had by all and the committee in charge deserves a great deal 
of credit for the orderly management of the Meet and the comforts afforded to those in 
attendance. 


Under General Chairman of outdoor events, Lindley Bothwell, the committee consisted of 
Steadman Smith, Art Twohy, Bob Lingo, Frank Reichert, Harry Johnson, W. L. Haines and 
Ben Sharpsteen. Too much praise cannot be heaped upon Bob Lingo, in charge of refresh- 
ments. Bob managed to auench the thirst of all present with Coca Cola, root beer and 
Lemonade. It was a warm day and Bob found himself a mighty popular person. 


Frank Reichert, ably assisted by W. L. Haines, did a fine job at the gate and parking 
of the antique cars. Harry Johnson was in charge of safety and President Steadman Smith 
presided over reception, assisted by Bernice Sharpsteen, Peggy Smith, Meta Blackwell and 
Mrs. Harry Johnson. Art Twohy and Ben Sharpsteen suvervised arrangements. 


Grizzly Flats President Ward Kimball and his charming wife Betty have our undying 
thanks for giving us that great day when the Horseless Garriage met the fron Horse. 


The antique automobiles which attended this Meet are listed below: 


1900 Locomobile Steamer Jim Sharpsteen 

1904 Oldsmobile Curved Dash Dick Teague 

1906 Cadillac Coune Dick Teague 

1906 Thomas Flyer Art Austria 

1906 Reo Roadster John Carra, Jr. 

1906 Holsman Albert Brouse 

1909 Buick Harry Johnson 

1909 Paterson Tom Sharpsteen 

1909 Brush Mel Anderson 

1910 Portola-Fiat Racer Herbert Prentice 

1911 Buick Robert Carter 

1912 Mercer Raceabout Bob Busby 

1912 E.M.F. Fred W. Buess, Jr. 

1913 Metz Roadster Lee Graham 

1914 Woods Mobilette Bernard Rademacher, Jr. 

1914 Studebaker Touring Horseless Carriage Club 
THE END. 


HIGH LIGHTS ON WARD KIMBALL’S "GRIZZLY FLATS RAILROAD". 


The Grizzly Flats Railroad of San Gabriel, California, was founded December, 1937, 
when word was heard that the Nevada Central and a good portion of the old Carson & 
Colorado Railroad of Nevada were to be abandoned. 


Knowing that both roads laid claim to some very historical equipment that was to be 
scrapped for future battleshins, and having a genuine desire to run a railroad ourselves 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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ENGINEER KIMBALL CALLS "ALL 
ABOARD” BUT HIS WIFE BETTY 
EVIDENTLY THINKS THE AUTO- 
MOBILE IS HERE TO STAY, FOR 
SHE LOOKS VERY CONTENTED 
SEATED IN THE LOCOMOBILE 
STEAMER. 


ABOVE AND TO LEFT. 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE OWNERS 
AND THEIR COMPANIONS 


THRILL TO "EMMA'S" STATELY 
* ENTRANCE INTO THE STATION. 


AT THE LEFT. 


OUR GRACIOUS HOSTESS 
BETTY KIMBALL. 





mers THE TRON rei GRIZZLY FLATS 22. 


THE PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE WERE TAKEN AT THE 

HOME OF WAKD KIMBALL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
GRIZZLY FLATS RAILROAD, WHO PLAYED HOST 
TO MEMBERS OF THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB 

AND THEIR FAMILIES ON JUNE 16TH, 1946. 
ASIDE FROM HIS DUTIES AS PRESIDENT, WARD 

PILOTS THE "EMMA NEVADA". 
(SEE ARTICLE ON MEET. PAGE 16). ¥ 


BELOW. POLICE OFFICER DR. GEORGE E. SHAFER ‘ 
ASTRIDE A 1905 YALE MOTORCYCLE, LAYS OUT ) 
THE TRAFFIC RULES TO "EMMA'S" CREW AND 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE DRIVERS. 


TO THE LEFT. OFFICER SHAFER SAYS 
"HEY, CAN'T YOU READ?" 

BUT APPARENTLY JIM SHARPSTEEN HAS 

EYES ONLY FOR THAT BEAUTIFUL RED 

COW-CATCHER HE IS POLISHING WITH 
HIS 1900 LOCOMOBILE STEAMER. 
PEGGY SMITH, WIFE OF OUR PREXY 
STEADMAN G., ISN'T TOO SURE OF 

THINGS AND IS EVIDENTLY PLANNING 

A HASTY EXIT. 


ee 


od 


A GROUP OF HORSELESS CARRIAGES LINE UP FOR INSPECTION. 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, 1906 CADILLAC COUPE, 1910 BRUSH, 
1905 OLDSMOBILE, 1906 HOLSMAN, 1909 PATERSON, 

1909 BUICK, 1910 FIAT-PORTOLA RACER. 
(SEE PAGE 16 FOR ARTICLE ON MEET). 


ABOVE, 

JOHN CARRA, JR., RACES 
ALONGSIDE THE IRON HORSE 
IN HIS 1906 REO SO THAT 

BETTY KIMBALL CAN 
DELIVER THE FULL DINNER 
PAIL TO HER ENGINEER 
HUSBAND. 

THEIR BOY JOHNNY GOES 
ALONG FOR THE RIDE. 


TO THE LEFT. 

EDGAR BERGEN TAKES OVER 
THE THROTTLE FROM 
ENGINEER KIMBALL. EDGAR 
LEFT CHARLIE McCARTHY 
HOME AS PUNISHMENT. HE 
FAILED TO PASS HIS 8TH 
GRADE EXAMS. 


HARRY JOHNSON SAYS, “HOLD IT PLEASE”, AS HE TAKES A SNAP OF 
A GROUP IN COSTUME OF THE PERIOD. 
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HIGH LIGHTS ON WARD KIMBALL’S "GRIZZLY FLATS RAILROAD". 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


we decided quickly that some of these valuable relics should be preserved for the enjoy- 
ment of present and future generations of railroad fans. 


Baldwin's Diamond Stacker Number 2 that had chugged the NEVADA CENTRAL'S 93 miles 
of narrow gauge road from Battle Mountain to Austin since 1881, was inspected and found 
to be in perfect running order with its ancient trimmings still intact after 60 years of 
service. This would be our motive power. 


The old 3 ft., gauge CARSON & COLORADO wooden coach built by the Central Pacific’s 
shops in 1878, proved to be a good running mate for the Mogul. Resplendent with red 
plush seats, iron stoves and brass lamps, it had made many trips carrying passengers from 
the Comstock Lode in the early days. 


With the assistance of model railroaders, railroad men, and members of the Railway and 
Locomotive Historical Society, the first 120 feet of 35 pound rail was laid for the 
GRIZZLY FLATS RAILROAD in the early part of 1938 - just in time to receive the 
locomotive and coach, transported down from Nevada on two 40 foot flat cars. From this 
small beginning, the road bed has been extended 65U feet to include a complete old fashion- 
ed stub switch and a driveway grade-crossing. 


Much of the hard work of restoring the locomotive and coach to their original condition 
has been accomplished on week ends by historically minded rail fans who bring their tools, 
paints, and engineer’s caps to make theGRIZZLY FLATS RAILROAD an authentic replica 
of early western railroading. 


Lots of research has been done through files of old orints and books to insure correct 
restoration of the fancy coloring and decorations which were so typical of that era. 


At the Southern terminus of our railroad, a Victorian style, two stall round house has 
been erected to shelter engine and coach. Within, we have a complete shop and repair pit 
for the locomotive. Early day posters and signs decorate the interior walls. When needed 
an old style hand car carries the numerous railroad "officials" on inspection trips. 


The locomotive burns wood, coal, old shoes, wedding presents, baking powder biscuits, 
etc., and carries a boiler pressure of 100 pounds. Air brakes on the drivers and coach 
trucks keep the rolling stock from rambling uninvited through the neighbor’s flower beds. 


We have named the locomotive the "EMMA NEVADA" after the famous Opera star who was 
born in Austin, Nevada and who, after returning from a successful tour of Europe at the 
height of her career, revisited her hometown, riding down from BATTLE MOUNTAIN in a 
special train pulled by our locomotive No. 2. This was in 1883. There was plenty of 
brass to polish then as there is today. When the Diamond Stack’s brass begins to tarnish 
we plug in the electric buffer and give "EMMA" a good rub down. 

Caboose No. 2 and Box Car No. 30 have just been purchased from the Pacific Coast Rail- 
way at San Luis Obispo and are now housed in the round house with the rest of the rolling 


stock. 
THE END. 





$25.00 REWARD. For information leading to the purchase of one or more of the following 
automobiles. Mercedes-Benz, Buggati, Alfa.Romeo, Maseratti, Isotta, Hispano, etc. 
Sport car. Mercer, Stutz, Locomobile, Meteor, Dagmar, Auburn Speedster, Cord V-8 
Convertible, or will consider any other high quality sport car. C., A, Gaines, 2429 

W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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An unusually massive touring body built by the Don Lee Coach and Body Works, Los Angeles, to 
meet the requirements of Roscoe Arbuckle, the heavyweight film comedian. It has special wheels and 
tires, weighs 6,000 pounds and cost over $25,000. The chassis is a Pierce Arrow 
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ART AUSTRIA ACQUIRES FAMOUS ROSCOE "FATTY" ARBUCKLE PIERCE. 


Pictured above was the last, and finest, of the many specially built automobiles owned 
by Roscoe "Fatty" Arbuckle of silent movie fame. If you are a "young old-timer” you will 
recall how "Fatty" rose to fame and riches as a comedian during the silent moving picture 
era, only to lose everything after a wild party in a San Francisco hotel when a young 
lady died. There was a long and costly court trial which ended disasterously for "Fatty". 


Later he tried a come-back but his public would have no more of him and he never regained 
any part of his former populurity. He died a few years ago. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 








THE ANIMATED TEAKETTLE 





TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


BREAKING IN 


W HAT is a Grout? 

Did you ever see a Dile, Mora, Parenti or 
Serrifile? 

These were once hopeful motor cars, a 
few of the two thousand odd that have 
passed over the hill since Alexander Winton 
sold his first horseless carriage forty years 
ago. Most of them had to be pushed to the 
top, but they managed the rest of the trip 
to Oblivion with dispatch. 

A carnival of names; who today remem- 
bers the Ajax, Black Crow, Centaur, De 
Tamble, Pungs - Finch or Wheel - Within- 
Wheel? There was a good poker hand in 
the Ace, King, Queen and Jaxon, and a 
sizable zoo included a Deere, Lion, Wolf, 
Wolverine, Dragon and Colt. No horse was 
listed but one farsighted inventor actually 
attached a wooden horsehead to his dash- 
board to reassure doubting dobbins along 
the highway, 


This Mobile Stanhope steamer was photographed in 1900 on what is now th e busiest section of the famous Hollywood Boulevard—and there is only one 
building in sight. On the side of the body just behind the steering post can be seen the glass-tube water gauge used on steamers. The gauge often ex- 


ploded with serious results. The driver has his hand on the throttle. 
George Fowler 


THE 


There was even a Henry not built by 
Ford. 

Some pioneer builders strove to inspire 
confidence in their product with such names 
as the Rapid, the Glide and the Long Dis- 
tance of 1902—a period when any distance 
covered was something of an achievement. 
Modesty was frankly ignored in the Suc- 
cess, Marvel, Great and the Only. On the 
other hand, one none-too-optimistic pioneer 
conceded the inevitable right at the start by 
naming his contribution the Dodo. 

During the experimental stage prior to 
1900 strange contraptions issued clanking 
and coughing from barns, bicycle shops, 
foundries, boiler works and the village 
smithy. Even a bird cage and clothes- 
wringer factory labored and brought forth. 
These original models were powered with 
steam, electricity, gasoline, compressed air 
or alcohol; carbonic acid gas, ether and 
wound-up springs were also given a try. 

Nearly all the gasoline cars at the turn of 
the century were ‘‘one-lungers” as we called 
the single-cylinder vehicles. A smooth, con- 
tinuous surge of power was far in the fu- 
ture. Locomotion consisted of a series of 
jerks that imparted a curious motion to bul- 
bous passengers whose persons were not 
tightly encased—a visible ebb-and-flow of 
embonpoint, so to speak, as the vehicle 
grass-hoppered along the street. 

My own introduction to the roaring road 
was aboard a Merry Oldsmobile of 1901. Up 
to that time family transportation had been 
limited to Old Charley who, having hauled 
sash weights and manhole covers six days of 
the week, emphatically resented picnic trips 
on the seventh. So father decided to get 
something that wouldn’t lean against a tree 
every time it stopped. 

The Olds runabout of that year was no 
larger than a buggy, but ah—its lone cylin- 
der developed fully four and one-quarter 
horsepower, Think of it, Old Charley quad- 
rupled and a colt thrown in for good meas- 
ure! This astounding concentration of en- 
ergy hurtled the car dcross the face of the 
earth at the dizzy speed of twenty miles an 
hour—if there was a strong following wind. 
We were slightly dismayed to discover that 
with the top raised a sudden adverse gust 
would either stall the engine or collapse the 
top entirely, taking an elbow or a few fingers 
between the bows as it went down. Folded 
under the curved, toboggan-dash was an oil- 
cloth bib that could be pulled up to the chin 
and tied to the bows in rainy weather. Gaso- 
line of a really good grade cost nine cents a 
gallon at the corner grocery. A day’s touring 
knocked a big chunk out of a fifty-cent 
piece. Motoring was expensive in those days. 

On the right side was a sort of coffee- 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


By HI SIBLEY 


grinder arrangement by which we cranked 
the engine from the seat. Should the driver 
neglect to retard the tiny spark-lever or put 
his heel on the compression-release, that 
crank would take him in hand and toss him 
aside like a discarded lover. In this early 
model the sole brake was on the transmission 
shaft ; hence, when the drive chain parted on 
a hill we could only pray that there would 
be a haystack and not a barbed wire fence 
at the bottom. This happened to me once in 
town, and it was no comfort whatever to 
note that the Epworth Hospital (East Na- 
varre St., South Bend) was on my left as 
the vehicle gained speed. Fortunately I 
managed a U-turn without casualty and 
slowed to a stop. 

A long, curved bar pivoted near the dash 
served as steering handle, similar to a boat 
tiller in reverse position. The- pilot had to 
lean far out to one side in making a sharp 
turn. With a rotund passenger aboard he 
was at a distinct disadvantage; the handle 
simply would not pass the neighboring 
paunch and left-hand turns only were pos- 
sible. 

Carbide lamp, fenders, top, storm apron 
and dos-d-dos seat were extras above the 
$600 retail price which, however, generously 
included a bicycle bell. Our dos-d-dos seat 
was little more than a combined cushion and 
footrest bolted to the rear deck, increasing 
the pay load by two adults or three children. 
It was no trick at all to dislodge an unwary 





At the turn of the century a thou- 
sand dollars was not considered an 
unfair price to pay for a horseless 
carriage capable of the amazing 
speed of twenty miles an hour. 
This advertisement appeared in 
the “Saturday Evening Post.” 


passenger back there simply by speeding up 
the engine and suddenly pulling the trans- 
mission lever. The momentum of the pon- 
derous flywheel rather than engine power 
provided the surprise element. 

After the dos-d-dos came the “high be- 
hind” or Olympic stadium style of rear seat 
An early Winton wore one. It was also set 
on the rear deck but faced forward, about 


THE FIRST RAMBLER 


The first Rambler, the predecessor of Jeffery and Nash, was an experimental model not put 
on the market. It had a two-cylinder vertical engine under the hood, an advanced design 
for an American car of 1901. 


Cornell, Geyer and Newell 








Courtesy General Motors 


IN MY MERRY OLDSMOBILE 


The Olds runabout of 1902 had a crank at the side of the 
seat and a folding buggy top which generally collapsed in a 
high wind. This is a later model than that described by the 
For one thing, the wheels have modern spokes. 


author. 


fifteen inches or so higher than the front 
seat. Occupants enjoyed an unobstructed 
view over the chauffeur’s head and still had 
ample clearance under trolley wires. 

Then the “tonneau” arrived to take the 
place of these makeshift seats. Literally 
translated from the French, it means “‘bar- 
rel,” the first tonneaux being somewhat in 
the shape of half a huge cask with seats 
around the sides. Many were detachable and 
at the beginning all had a rear entrance; a 
great convenience in the days when one 
could park anywhere on either side of the 
street with impunity, or back up to the curb 
and dump passengers like a load of coal. 


This car with its “tonneau” seating four passengers was a product of 

the first Packard factory in Warren, Ohio. The “tonneau” was con- 

sidered a great improvement on the type of high back seat seen in 
the car in the picture at the right. 





General Motors 


ALEXANDER WINTON 


Sometimes a folding seat would be installed 
on the inside of the back door—precarious 
for the passenger unless the door catch was 
sturdy and faithful. 

Steamers were more numerous than gaso- 
line vehicles in the experimental period be- 
cause there was less mystery about this form 
of power than about the new-fangled hydro- 
carbon or internal combustion engines. Not- 
withstanding, those little animated teakettles 
had a lot of tricks up their pipes not in- 
cluded in the Manual of Operation. All 
were equipped with glass-tube water gauges 
which had a way of bursting unexpectedly, 
thereby booming the glass-eye trade. Gaso- 


Parkard Motor Car Company 


America’s great automotive pioneer, Alexander Winton, is seen here standing 

beside the rear wheel of his 1904 model. A comparison of this picture with that 

of the Winton car at the head of this article indicates the progress made in 
only six years. The automobile had definitely come of age. 


line fuel was carried under air pressure and 
in the event of a broken feed line flaming 
gas was sprayed all over the vicinity. Boilers 
generally were located below and just behind 
the seat; they carried over six hundred 
pounds pressure to the square inch and were 
wrapped with coils of piano wire to retain 
their girlish figures. This proximity gave 
nervous passengers the jitters. 

Owners were required to pass an engi- 
neer’s examination before they could take 
the throttle. Lighting the pilot was in itself 
an intricate operation and two minutes 
elapsed before sufficient pressure was up to 
start the thing. In winter numerous pipes, 


This snappy sport model must have provided the citizens of Los Angeles 
with plenty of amusement. It is said to have been the first motor vehicle 
in that city. Former Mayor William H. Workman is in the rear seat; 


Mr. Erie, the builder, at the tiller. 
C.C. Pierce 





OLD PACIFIC 


Old Pacific, as this one-cylinder Packard was called, was driven from San Francisco to 
New York in fifty-one days, arriving August 21, 1903. The car had no fenders and days 
carried a huge acetylene headlight with an emergency canvas splash apron above it. 


valves, tanks and the boiler had to be 
drained nightly. But oh, man !—with a full 
head of steam, opening the throttle wide was 
pretty much the same as pulling the trigger 
of a shotgun. On short spurts they could 
pass anything on wheels. Being high strung, 
however, energy was quickly exhausted—in 
short, they ran out of breath too soon. 
Almost any mechanic could build a steam 
vehicle that would run after a fashion, and 
an inventive plow maker in our town devised 
a road wagon with a rotary steam engine, 
rigging up an extra gear for heavy going, 
such as climbing over streetcar tracks. The 
trouble was that steam wouldn’t stay in the 


The Packard 1907 four-cylinder roadster was the envy of all 
A chauffeur or an extra 
passenger could be parked in the rumble seat in the rear. 


owners of humble one-lungers. 





Courtesy Brainard Dewey 


A SMART MODEL FROM FRANCE 


Foreign cars always attracted attention in the early 
of automobiling. 
befitting the occasion, these ladies are going for a 


Dressed with an elegance 


ride in the greatly admired French Darracq of 1904. 


boiler until called for and the machine was 
always enveloped in a heavy fog. Folks said 
it rained steadily for two days after the 
wagon had crawled past. 

Practical jokers of those “git-a-hoss” days 
specialized in pranks on motorists, whom 
they considered fair game. Freeman Ford 
of Pasadena was about to start for home 
from a trip to Long Beach one morning, but 
in spite of steam up his car wouldn’t budge. 
Investigation disclosed a handful of soft 
soap that had been put in the boiler by a 
playful locomotive engineer during the 
night. 

Jimmy Studebaker of South Bend, him- 


Packard Motor Car Company 
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self driver of a gasoline Winton, surrepti- 
tiously drained the water tanks of Harry 
Stull’s steamer and filled them with stale 
beer—about half a barrel. When the unsus- 
pecting owner chuffed down Main street, 
great billows of foam rose out of the back 
and (so they said) the pungent fumes left 
a long trail of maudlin pedestrians and 
snickering horses. 

Sometimes these pranks were more seri- 
ous. Farmers—and with good reason— 
were openly hostile. As a passenger in a 
Meteor on one of the Glidden Tours I helped 
dig up a cross-cut saw that had been buried 
across the road, business side up, near Plym- 


When the first “tonneaux” were made, they had a door in the rear. These 
were succeeded by the “side-entrance tonneau” of which this early Peerless 
is an example. One of the front seats swings forward to admit passengers. 


Brainard Dewey 








ON THE GLIDVEN TOUR IN 1908 





The famous Glidden tours from coast to coast were important because they helped mechanics 
to discover weak points in motor car construction and because they popularized motor touring. 
The car which carried the official press of the A.A.A. was a Packard. 


outh, Indiana. Those long. sharp teeth 
were barely visible in the sandy roadbed. 
One dark night in Michigan I was am- 
bushed and bombarded with mud—and such 
mud! In the very early days'it was not an 
uncommon occurrence for a horseman to 
slash a motorist across the face with his 
whip. He ran no risk—the horse could 
easily pull away from the car. 

Enterprising rustics profited wherever 
possible. Will Holland paid two dollars to 
be hauled out of a deep creek on the road 


to Diamond Lake, Michigan. Arriving at 
the resort he learned that several other 
motorists had had the same experience. On 
the return trip Will did a bit of private re- 
search and discovered that the creek had 
been dammed just out of sight of the road 
This happened to many an early tourist 
The arrival of foreign cars in midwest 
towns never failed to draw a curbside 
crowd. A friend bought a locally built tour- 
ing car in 1908 having a radiator, fainth 
suggestive of Italian lines. An Englishman 


ONE OF THE FINE MODELS OF 1910 


Packard Motor Car Company 


by name of Ricketts had assembled the job ; 
his own name didn’t seem to have the proper 
sales appeal so he went to the other extreme 
and called it the “Perfection.” After a few 
trying experiences with the car my friend 
felt that this name didn’t quite fit, either. 
Somewhere he had picked up a manufactur- 
er’s brass plate bearing the name “‘Baldini.” 
Just the thing to give that radiator distinc- 
tion. 

With this impressive label we made a trip 
to the Five Hundred Mile Race, and got 
quite a thrill from giving the villagers along 
the route their first glimpse of an “im- 
ported” automobile. But when we rolled into 
an Indianapolis garage an Italian mechanic 
peered at the plate and began to grin. 

“You say this automobile is Baldini, no?” 

“Well, why not?” retorted the owner, 
somewhat nettled. 

The mechanic let out a roar. “Baldini—I 
know him. I myself come from Torino. 
Baldini make farm machine—you know, 
what you call the manure spreader.” 

Accidents in those days were by no means 
confined to the highway. Not a few of the 
early contraptions were a menace standing 
still; in fact, one scarcely dared turn his 
back on some of them, the steamers espe- 
cially. Captain Shuey, who boasted he had 
established “the first gerridge between Paris 
and Chicago” used to relate in picturesque 
language how a Mobile had savagely at- 
tacked him in his own “repository.” An 
inquisitive caller had opened the throttie 
with a full head of steam. In the Stanley 
boiler was a lead plug designed to melt out 


(Continued on page 46) 


In the linen duster era this 1910 Studebaker-Garford was wiuch admired for its surrey body and its clean efficient lines. In those days a motorist had 

to he an expert mechanic. George M. Studebaker, Jr., who is seated at the left, then carried in his car a huge tool bag containing a large assortment 

of instruments and gadgets which might have equipped a small garage. “This kit” says Mr. Studebaker, “was transferred to whatever car I drove and 
quite frequently I took it along in friends’ cars. These tools were all used and many times I wished for more.” 


Courtesy George M. Studebaker, J». 
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| when the water level dropped to the 
| danger point, releasing steam to blow 
,; out the fire and incidentally parboil- 
ing anyone thoughtless enough to 
loiter within range. 
Cranking was No. 1 hazard when 
not aboard. And were those huge 
single-cylinders hard to persuade! 


Owners adroitly conveyed to inno-. 


cent bystanders the idea that it was a 
privilege to be allowed to crank an 
engine. Curiosity was quickly satis- 
fied, but splints didn’t come off arms 
for some weeks afterwards. In Tod 
Ford’s Pasadena fleet of pioneer cars 
was a monstrous two-cylinder Stearns 
with a bore like the Hoosac tunnel. 
Tod called it a “vehicular outrage”. 
To spare himself the heart-bursting 
exertion of cranking often, once 
started he actually left the engine run- 
ning all night with a hose in the 
radiator and the drain cock open. 
Dr. C. H. Myers of South Bend 
abandoned the horse for one of those 
spindly, high-wheeled Holsmans, Ex- 
perience taught him that its air-cooled 
engine started more easily in warm 
than cold weather. Hence, in winter, 
since no stork would wait for a balky 
motor to make up its mind, the in- 
genious doctor was in the habit of 
building a small bonfire under it. 
This ‘Holsman, by the way, was 
almost high enough to straddle a 
traffic cop—if there had been any at 
that time. A pair of rawhide ropes 
running over small pulleys on a jack- 
shaft and thence to large-diameter 
sheaves bolted to the rear wheels 
served as transmission as well as 
clutch. To start, the jackshaft was 
pushed forward, tightening the belts. 
To reverse it was swung back, aux- 
| iliary pulleys rubbing against the hard 
rubber tires of the rear wheels. This 
: maneuver also provided braking. Neat 
; and simple—when it worked. Going 
down hill slackened belts occasionally 
would flip off into the cornfields, so 
that when power was again applied 
the engine raced and the Holsman 
merely stood still and trembled. 
Walter Schneider battled with an 
infuriated Rambler in his own barn 
and barely escaped with his life. The 
barn was an old, weather-beaten struc- 
ture on the side of a hill with a fif- 
teen-foot drop to the pasture below. 
Walter had, as so many of us absent- 
mindedly did, cranked the car in gear 
and promptly was pinned against the 
wall overhanging the pasture. The 
clutch slipped just enough to prevent 
stalling the engine; meantime the an- 


as they seemed about to yield, a 
neighbor, attracted by the frantic 
yelps, ruahed in and snapped off the 
switch. 

Milt Pine, popular man-about-town 
of the linen duster era owned a suc- 





cient boards creaked ominiously. Just 
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BREAKING IN THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE 


cession of the early cars, one of 
which was powered with a two-cycle 
engine. This engineering ambiguity 
could revolve in either direction with 
equal facility—though not at the same 
time. However, it was supposed to 
turn over one way only. Now and 
then it backfired on starting and 
changed its mind. There was no vis- 
ible means for the driver to determine 
its decision, except by trial and error. 
One morning Milt was late to the of- 
fice, he tore out to the barn, cranked 
up, hopped into the seat, shifted to 
reverse and slapped in the clutch. In- 
stead of backing out as he had done 
to date under this formula, the car 
plunged forward through the wall 
into a neighbor’s potato patch, with a 
window sash around Milt's neck. 

Remember those cranky acetylene 
lighting systems? Inside a stout brass 
tank bolted to the running board was 
a wire basket containing a handful of 
lump calcium carbide, a grayish sub- 
stance that gave off an odor quite un- 
like geraniums. Water from a tank 
above dripped down slowly through a 
tiny wick. Efficiency depended upon 
the regularity of the drip, but roads 
being what they were, efficiency was 
just another word in the dictionary. 
Every bump would jar loose an over- 
size blob of water, instantly generat- 
ing five times as much gas as needed 
and often blowing out the headlights 
with a sinister hiss. And if the lights 
didn’t go out, travel over thank-ye- 
marms gave the impression of heat- 
lightning—a flare and then darkness, 
repeated over and over until a smooth 
road was reached again. 

To equalize pressure a rubber bag 
was sometimes inserted in the gas 
line, and this swelled up like a puff 
adder; often it burst. In top of the 
water tank was a small air vent and 
when the drip of water became slug- 
gish it could be stimulated by blow- 
ing. Many a night-driver’s face has 
assumed a rich apoplectic purple from 
trying to force a clogged aperture by 
sheer lung power. 

It behooved one to work fast after 
turning the water onto the carbide. 
A moment’s delay in opening the 
headlamps meant an accumulation of 
gas which, when lighted, whooshed 
out like a blast furnace. Many a late 
motorist has returned home minus 
eyebrows or moustache. 

Tires were a nightmare. Punctures 
in the single tube tires of the little 
Oldsmobile were plugged the same 
way as bicycle tires—a bunch of rub- 
ber bands and smelly cement forced 
into the cut, giving the tread a tumor- 
ous aspect. With the advent of inner 
tubes the work was not greatly sim- 
plified. Patches had a way of sliding 
off after a few miles. One hot, sultry 
afternoon in a chain-drive Franklin 


I suffered three blowouts in as many 
miles. I had no spares; there was no 
repair shop within an hour’s drive, 
and.@ terrific thunderstorm came up, 


- so E,hastily stuffed those three casings 


with hay from a nearby stack and 
started qut. But it was no use. The 
filling bunched into lumps and it was 
like driving across a railroad switch- 
ing yard. I had to give up and spend 
the night at a farmhouse. 

Grand Old Man of the pioneer 
dealers was the late Captain Manlove 
A. Shuey of South Bend, who claimed 
he sold the third Ford Henry ever 
built. (It was actually the forty- 
ninth.) His title had been acquired 
as skipper of a squat little sidewheel- 
er on the St. Joe River; when a kid 
he had run away from home to join 
Brady’s circus of Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin; became a ground tumbler and 
“blew the tuby” in the band. Later, 
when Nebraska Indians had come 
into some Federal money he sold them 
melodeons from the back of a wagon. 
With this rich experience behind him, 
combined with a hospitable disposi- 
tion, a robust imagination and a 
tongue that hung in the middle, Cap 
automatically became a raconteur of 
first water. His fame spread; men 
in all walks of life came from far 
and near to be entertained by his 
tales, among them Henry Ford him- 
self. 

Cap was tall and lean, and for years 
wore the same black broadcloth suit, 
shiny yet neatly brushed; a turn- 
down collar, black bow tie and stiff 
white shirt dickey setting off a pre- 
posterous diamond. He never would 
admit his tan cloth gaiters were spats. 
The only item he removed when 
working on a car was a pair of cellu- 
loid cuffs; rarely did he put on over- 
alls, but he always managed to ap- 
pear neat. 

Ford had just started building 
automobiles when Cap first heard of 
him. Cap described that meeting 
many times on request, probably with 
improvements each telling. 

“It was this way,” he began, “after 
I'd peddled quite a few of them Mo- 
bile steamers the owners began to 
make pretty regular trips to the hos- 
pital, so I realized that if I didn’t take 
on something more tractable to sell 
I wouldn’t be in the game much 
longer. About this time gas cars 
were comin’ in, and a rubber sales- 
man told me about a new machine 
being made up in Detroit. 

“A feller by name of Ford is 
buildin’ ’em’, says he. Of course I’d 
never heard of Ford, and didn’t know 
anything about a gas car, but about 
this time Tom Slick begur to git the 
fever and since he was kind of leery 
of the steam wagons, I suggested we 
go and look this Ford up. 


| like they was no end of power. I sat on 


“We had an awful time locatin’ 
Ford. They was plenty of Fords in 
the directory but nobody seemed to 
know anything about this pa’tic’lar 
Ford. Finally we found his place— 
way out to the end of a carline—I 
fergit the street. It was an old black- 
smith shop, and outside of movin’ 
out the horseshoes and paintin’ ‘H. 
Ford, Automobiles’ over the door 
they want no remodelin’ to’ speak of. 

























“Me and Tom stepped inside. In 
the middle of the floor was a half- 
built machine, a complicated lookin’ 
contraption to us, and they was a 
pair of legs stickin’ out from under 
it. As I recollect, they was a good 
many grunts and considerable fancy 
language comin’ out, too. . 

“Nobody else was in the shop, but 
bimeby the feller got through gruntin’ 
and crawled out. He was a lean, mild- 
mannered, serious-looking chap—that 
is, as serious as a feller can look with 
his face smeared with grease and a 
gash over his eye. 

“*What can I do for you, sir?’ he 
asks polite. 

“Me and this here gentleman are 
lookin’ for a Mister H. Ford,” I says. 

“‘T’m him,’ says he. 

“So I told him what we come for 
and he seemed mighty tickled to 
have folks come three hundred miles 
just to see his car; wanted to know 
how he happened to hear of him, and 
I told him about the rubber man. 

“Wait a minute till I put in a 
couple of screws and stick on a seat 
and I'll show you how she handles,’ 
he says. That model had a two-cyl- 
inder, ten-horse engine and the first 
wheel steer I ever see, and when he 
took us over the boulevards seemed 


Tom’s lap and when Ford opened her 
up I thought we was ridin’ right into 
eternity, though I don’t suppose we 
was goin’ over thirty miles at any 
time. 

“Well, Tom was so pleased he 
wanted that machine right away, but 
we had to wait around a couple of 
days before it was finished. It’s a fact, 
boys, I had to lend Hank eleven dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents to buy paint 
and bolts to finish her up with. 

“And that was the third car Henry 
ever built. Since then I’ve sold hun- 
derds of ’em and they always come 
back for more. Me and Hank got to 
be right chummy. Why, lots of times 
he’s come down here just to visit and 
talk over old times, and never men- 
tion a word about business. Once he 
brought Edsel with him. That was 
when the boy .was in knee pants.” 


THE END. 








THE OLD FASHIONED PICNIC MEET AT PAUL WEBER'S RANCH. 
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TO THE LEFT 
LINE UP FOR THE STARTING AND 
STOPPING EVENT. WON BY FRED 
WEBER IN HIS 1902 PIERCE. 
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ABOVE 
MR. AND MRS. GEORGE C. GREEN OF 


ABOVE LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY, IN THE 
FRANK L. REICHERT 1994 OLDSMOBILE THEY USE TO 
IN HIS COMMUTE BETWEEN LAMBERTVILLE AND 


1904 CADILLAC LOS ANGELES. 
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KATHERINE MILLER AND KARL WEBER 
IN KARL’S ONE CYLINDER BRUSH. 













ABOVE 
FRED WEBER AND FRIENDS 
IN HIS 1992 PIERCE. 
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ABOVE. GAY NINETIES COSTUMES WERE 
JUDGED BY POPULAR APPLAUSE. 

TO THE RIGHT. HAYDEN SHEPLEY, OF ESSEX, MASS. 

WITH FORD MODEL T HE DROVE FROM BOSTON TO a 

LOS ANGELES AND BACK, VIA ST. LOUIS, EL PASO, © 


YUMA, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, AND SEATTLE. 





MEMBERS PICNIC ON WEBER ESTATE. 
BY ELIZABETH MATTHEWS. 


On they came, polished, painted and rolling merrily, over highways and byways from 
miles around, and down the winding lane to the beautiful picnic grounds on the Paul 


Weber Estate located in a charming spot in the Santa Monica mountains, on the day of 
Sunday, August 18th, 1946. 


They filed thru the entrance gate - did the Oldsmobiles, Hupmobiles, Cadillacs, Cords, 
Rolls-Royces and Fords, Franklins and Studebakers, Reos and Overlands, Electric, Mercer, 
and Brush, while their drivers, members of The Horseless Carriage Clay with their happy 
families were handed entry blanks and programs of the day. 


Inside, the picnickers were greeted by Karl Weber, co-host with his brother, Paul Weber; 
the genial President, Steadman Smith, and the busy Secretary, Herbert Royston. At the 
judges tables sat the serious countenanced Arthur Twohy, Alfred Lewerenz and Everett 
Miller. Registrars of the day included Bob Jones, Bob Lingo, Jeff Daniels, and Frank 
Reichert. 


The morning hours were taken up with inspection of the very worthy representation of 
the early and unusual automobiles, as well as picture taking by the many camera enthusi- 
asts. The entry blanks for the award division were filled out and given to the judges 
who continued with their inspection all thru the day. An interesting feature was the. 
classification of the cars as follows: 


1, Pioneer Car, 1895-1905 4. Vintage Car, 1924-1935 
2. Antique Car, 1906-1910 5. Modern Car, 1936-1946 
3. Veteran Car, 1911-1923 6. Svecial Interest Car, (any date). 


Automobiliana was also given recognition. 


In spite of the summer weather, there were several beautifully costumed ladies who 
added their glamour of the period to the picturesaue scene, and quite a number of men 
blossomed out in appropriate dusters and headgear. 


Among the welcomed visitors were honorary members, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Green of 
Lambertville, New Jersey with their historic 1904 one-cylinder Oldsmobile, in which they 
successfully made their second cross-country tour. 


After partaking of picnic lunches at the tables under the oaktree grove, members 
gathered for the afternoon contests. In charge of these events were Albert Brouse, Bob 
Lingo and F. A. Lydy. Entered on the up-hill course, cars took part in such as slow 
running contest, backing event, carrying glass of water contest, lancing the ring event, 
and other tests. 


Thus ended one of the most successful Meets of the Club year as the drivers "steamed 
up” their old timers, gathered up their families, bid farewell to their hosts and passed 
out of the quiet picnic grounds homeward hound thru the dense traffic of the evening 
hours. 


¢ 


CONTEST WINNERS. 


Glass of Water on tray- Karl Weber, Jr., 1915 Studebaker Touring. 

Starting and Stopping. First Heat. Fred Weber, 1902 Pierce Motorette. 
Second Heat. Ted Bowers, 1910 Cadillac Touring. 

Slow Bunning. First Heat. Fred Weber. 1902 Pierce Motorette. 


Second Heat. (Tie) Frank Kane, 1913 Cadillac Coupe. 


Jamison Handy, Jr., 1916 Detroit Electric. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 





Lancing the Ring. 
Best Dressed Woman. (Tie). 


Best Dressed Man. 





CONTEST WINNERS (CONTINUED). 
John Carra, Jr., 


Emilie M. DeCamp 
Lois Jacob, 


1906 Reo Roadster 


Berman Fast. 


CARS ATTENDING WEBER MEET, AND OWNERS. 


1902 Pierce Motorette, 
1904 Oldsmobile Roadster, 
1904 Cadillac Roadster, 
1906 Reo Roadster, 

1907 Brush Roadster, 

1909 Brush Roadster, 

1910 Cadillac Touring, 
1910 Hupmobile Roadster, 
1910 Overland Roadster, 
1911 Haynes Touring, 

1912 E. M. F. Touring, 
1912 Ford Touring, 

1913 Mercer Raceabout BC 
1913 Cadillac Coupe 

1913 Buick Touring, 

1913 S. V. G. Roadster, 
1913 Overland Touring, 
1913 Metz Roadster, 

1914 Woods Mobilette, 

1914 Reo Touring, 

1914 Ford Touring, 

1915 Studebaker Touring, 
1915 Ford Coach, 

1915 Dodge Touring, 

1916 Detroit Electric, 
1916 Oldsmobile Touring, 
1917 Dodge Touring, 

1918 Pierce Arrow Touring, 
1921 Oldsmobile Roadster, 
1921 Ford Coupe, 

1922 Locomobile Touring, 
1922 Rolls-Royce Touring, 
1923 Chandler Touring, 
1923 Franklin Touring, 
1924 Ford Coupe, BC 
1924 Franklin Sedan, 

1924 Franklin Sedan, 

1924 Buick Coupe, 

1925 Pierce Arrow 80 Roadster 
1931 Cord Convertible Coupe, BC 
1932 Detroit Electric 

1937 Cord Convertible Coupe BC 


? Miniature Racer, BC 


5 &BS 
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BB 


Fred Weber 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. C. Green 
Frank Reichert 

John Carra, Jr. 

A, O. Kott 

Karl Weber 

Ted Bowers 

Warwick and Douglas Eastwood 
Paul and Roger Hardacre 
T. C. Archibald 

Fred W. Buess, Jr. 
Bernard Rademacher 
Herbert Royston 

Frank Kane 

Louis Combs 

W. Miller 

Paul and Roger Hardacre 
Lee Graham 

Bernard Rademacher, Jr. 
Bob Lingo 

Seward E. Cole 

Horseless Carriage Club 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto J. Zahn 
Daun Nolan 

Mr. and Mrs. Jamison Handy, Jr. 
Bob Mosher 

Philip MacHale 

Art Austria 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bass 
W. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Ransom B. Matthews 
Lindley Bothwell 

Paul B. Streckewald 

R. E. Jeff, Daniels 
Arthur E. Twohy 

Albert Brouse 

Julius Z. Goldschen 

Dr. E. Martin Ruccione 
Manning Marquis, Jr. 

Edw. J. P. Cunningham 
Miss Zasu Pitts 

Raymond E. Nelson 

Nicky Weber 





The cars with the "BC" after the name were considered by the Judges 
to be in the best condition, and were awarded Certificates of Merit. 


THE END. 
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CLUB DUES FOR 1947. 


By action of the Board of Directors of The Horseless Carriage Club, classes of member- 
ship and dues for the calendar year of 1947 have been fixed as follows: 


1. ACTIVE MEMBERS. Have privilege of voting. Dues for new members will be $10.00; 
$5.00 for initiation fee, and $5.00 for dues. Present members pay $5.00 dues with 
no initiation fee. All present members have the privilege of converting their 
membership to Active status by paying $5.00 dues for 1947. 


a. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. Have all the ovrivileges of the Club except voting. Dues for 
new members living in Southern California are $5.00; $2.00 for initiation fee, and 
$3.00 for dues. Members living outside of Southern California vay $3.00 dues, no 
initiation fee. In the future Southern California Associate Members can convert to 
Active Membership by paying $3.0U additional initiation fee plus $5.00 yearly dues. 


3. LIFE MEMBERS. Have all privileges of the Club, including voting, for life, by 
the payment of $100.00 dues. 


4. HONORARY MEMBERS. Have all privileges of the Club except voting. 


Minors and wives of members vay $3.00 a year membership dues. No initiation fee. 
Have all privileges of the Club except voting. 


The above dues have been set in order to provide additional funds to cover added 
costs in publishing the Gazette and in holding Meets. 


COMMITTEES. 
THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB. 
MEMBERSHIP AND PERSONNEL COMMITTEE. WOMEN 'S AUXILLIARY COMMITTEE. 


Tom Mathews, Chairman 

Arthur E. Twohy, Vice Chairman 
Charles H. Johnson 

F. H. Lydy 

Elliott A. Wiener 

R. E. Jeff Daniels 


Mrs. Ransom B. Matthews, Chairman 
Mrs. A. L. Pouleur, Vice Chairman 
Mrs. Ben Sharpsteen 

Mrs. Steadman G. Smith 

Miss Meta Blackwell 

Mrs. W. E. Miller 


- Louis Combs 
- Marcella Smith 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


Gerald Selby, Chairman 
C. W. Hammer 

Clay Claberg , 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Johnson 
Edw. J. P. Cunningham 
Raymond E. Nelson 

G. Allison Beer 

Mrs. Ransom B. Matthews 
Albert Dunkel 

Prof. A. L. Pouleur 
Mrs. Karl Weber 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE. 


Arthur E. Twohy 
Ben Sharpsteen 
Douglas Bothwell 
W, Everett Miller 
Herbert Royston 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


Karl Weber, Chairman 
Ben L. Sharpsteen, Vice Chairman 
Dick Collier 


Arthur E. Twohy 
Bob Oliver 


STEAM CAR COMMITTEE, 


O. J. Smith, Chairman 
Tom Mathews 

Charles R. Jones 
Arthur Austria 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Lindley Bothwell, Chairman 

Bob Lingo, Vice Chairman 

Mel Anderson Albert A. Casper 
Fred A. Lydy - N. Williams 
Roger W, rdacre ubert W. Tuttle 
amison Handy, Jr. W. L. Haines 
Richard A. Teague F. L. Reichert 
Albert A. Brouse Charles B. Richmond 
Louis Combs Geo. P. H. Riggs 


Bernard Rademacher 


REVISION OF BY-LAWS COMMITTEE, 


Knox Farrand, Chairman 
Arthur E. Twohy 
Alfred S. Lewerenz 
Steadman G. Smith 


AUTHENTICITY AND ANTIQUITY COMMITTEE. 


W. Everett Miller, Chairman 
Ransom B. -Matthews, Vice Chairman 
E. Kenneth Reen 

Dr. George E. Shafer 

W. A. Shriver 

Floyd Clymer 








OUR NEW MEMBERS. 





Allison, David N., 300 St. Pierre Rd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Bacon, John H., 93 Garden Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Bass, Joseph, 3511 E. Magnolia Ave., Lynwood, Calif. 

Bass, Mrs. Josenh, 3511 E. Magnolia Ave., Lynwood, Calif. 

Bolt, Howard C., 313 No. Main St., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Bougher, Gerald B., 230 E. 6th Ave., Escondidio, Calif. 

Bowers, Ted, 441 Jacobs Court, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Brauer, George F., 1948 Lovelace Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Brower, Nicholas Vedder, 14605 Weddington St., Van Nuys, Calif. 

Brower, Mrs. Nicholas Vedder, 14605 Weddington St., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Clark, Mancel T. Jr., 1125 Watkyns Drive, Pasadena 3, Calif. 

Coots, R. L., P. O. Box 148, Sterling, Colorado. 

Dougherty, Ray, Route 2, Longmont, Colorado. 

Downing, Chief C. L., (Fire Dep’t), 251 Ute Ave., Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Eastwood, Douglas H., 2753 Mataro St., Pasadena 8, Calif. 

Eastwood, Warwick S., 2729 Mataro St., Pasadena 8, Calif. 

Ensworth, Neil C., Ensworth Antiques, Canaan, New York. 

Ewart, H. E., 4300 Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach 7, Calif. 

Fenton, Robert M., 1241 Louisiana, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Freese, Herman W., 917 San Pascual Ave., Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

Gehrig, Robert L., #. O. Box 16, Grabill, Indiana. 

Graves, E. 0., 115 Foothill Blvd., Glendora, Calif. 

Jeffryes, Allan C.,-411 West Palm Street, Altadena, Calif. 

Jerry, Rolland Lewis, 161, St. George Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Jones, Earle W., P. O. Box 126, Seal Beach, Calif. 

Kelly, John Roger, 923 N. Taylor Ave., Oak Park, Illinois. 

Leonard, Meivin, Route 1, Lyons, Kansas. 

Leydon, Cmdr. John K., USN, Route 3, Pinecrest, Alexandria, Virginia. 
Masten, Boyd, Stafford, Kansas. 

Mathieson, David W., Route 4, Box 185, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Mathieson, Mrs. David W., Route 4, Box 185, Petersburg, Virginia. 
Merritt, Hulett, 99 Terrace Drive, Pasadena 2, Calif. 

Moffet, Wilbur D., 1965 Concha Street, Altadena, Calif. 

Mulhall, Charles William, Jr., 10642 Kinnard, West Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Niewiek, Joe, Route 2, Byron Center, Mich. 

Norris, Charles F., 801 S. W. Plum Drive, Portland 1, Oregon. 

Pollitt, John, "Hillsdale, Eskdale, Via Holmrook, Cumberland County, England. 
Rayner, V. R., 5122 N. E. Wisteria Drive, Portland 13, Oregon. 

Segal, Arthur B., 1426 Leland Ave., Springfield, Illinois. 

Shubert, George, 1600 O Street, Gering, Nebraska. 

Snidecor, Dr. John C., 102 W. Pedregosa, Santa Barbara, California. . 
Sorensen, Ralph, Route 1, Box 862, La Center, Washington. ; 
Sparks, Arthur L., 1414 East 23rd St., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Swanson, Godtfred O., 310 No. Manie, McPherson, Kansas. 

Tanzey, W. H., Sr., 7018 Owensmouth Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 

Thoburn, Thomas Wilson, Jr., 2729 Ashley Rd., Shaker.Heights 22, Ohio. 
Thomas, Glenn E., Anaheim & F n, Long Beach 2, California. 

Virostek, Victor, 10917 Greenwich Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

Wherry, J. Decker, Decker House, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

Willcox, Ernest J., Route 3, Fontana, Calif. 

Wilson, Marshall, P. O. Box 809, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

Zahn, Otto J., 2115 Estrella Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Zahn, Mrs. Otto J., 2115 Estrella Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


AN INVITATION. Our Motor Museum is gradually emerging from the confusion of the 
war period, and displays are becoming really worthwhile. Every member of the Club is 
invited to stop and visit us. S%WIGART MUSHUM, Huntingdon, Penna. 
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LTEMS_OF INTEREST TO MEMBERS. 
In the near future you will receive a copy of “A CHRONICLE OF THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY IN 
AMERICA", Revised Edition, 1893 - 1946. voublished by Eaton Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This book is being sent with the compliments of the Eaton Company and The 
Horseless Carriage Club. You can thank Art Twohy for this. 





Art Twohy’s 1906 Two-cylinder Buick, pictured on the front of the June issue of The 
‘Gazette was used in the motion picture "Gallant Journey" soon to be released. John 
3acon’s Locomobile, which he drove from Boston to Los Angeles and back, is also in this 
picture, which features Glen Ford and Janet Blair. 





You will find "Rise and Decline of the Steam Car Industry" by P. M. Heldt, interesting 
reading. Series of articles in Automotive Industries. Part 1, August 1, 1946 issue, 
Part 2, August 15th issue, Part 3, Sept. Ist issue and Part 4, Sept. 15th issue. 





ROSCOE "FATTY" ARBUCKLE’S PIERCE. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

The car was designed by Harley J. Earl and the body built by the Don Lee Coach and Body 
Works, Los Angeles, on a "66" Pierce chassis, one of the last of this type turned out by 
the Pierce factory. The wheelbase is 148 inches, and the weight 6000 pounds. Every 
part was made snecial, even to the rim nuts which are acorn shaped and were turned out, 
each senarately, from solid steel rod. The cost was in excess of $25,000.00 and it was 
the costliest car of its time. 


The top picture was taken about 1919 when the car was new and shows "Fatty" himself in 
the front seat. The lower picture shows the car as it is today with its present owner 
Art Austria of Venice, California. Note the height of the radiator as compared to Art, 
who is no little fellow by any means. The car is massive in every detail. The top is 
off being recovered and a little upholstery work will put the car in first class con- 
dition. It runs beautifully. Art recently added this one to his. stable of nearly one 
hundred cars, most of them high quality exnensive makes such as Packard, Cunningham, 
MacFarland, Mercer, Crane-Simplex, Simplex, Locomobile, Mercedes, Pierce-Arrow, and 
many others. These are all stored in Art’s spacious garage in Venice, California. 


THE END. 


WANTED. 
Scripps-Booth 8 cyl. Arthur L. Sparks, 1414 E. 23rd St., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Radiator, Hood, Hubcaps, Cushions, etc., for one cylinder Cadillac. Also want wheels 


and crank for two cylinder I. H. C., Circa 1907-1909. Alva W. Davis, Route 1, Box 36, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Rear bumper for 1923 Franklin Coupe, Model 10B. Franklin Service Manual for 1923. 
C. W. Reed, 1 Ridley Court, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


Touring and Sports Cars Prior to 1926. No Fords. Edward A. Moran, 3629 Oxford Ave., 
Riverdale, New York. 


Correspondence with members intimately familiar with the history of individual defunct 
automobile producers. Also want Automobile Trade Journals. Advertiser has extensive 
records back to 1897. J. Pollitt, "Hillside, Eskdale via Holmrook, Cumberland, England, 


V shaped radiator shell for Mercedes-Benz. One 20" wire wheel (Buffalo Type) for Rolls 
Royce American P-1. Instruction book, Copper gas tank for raceabout body, hand oil pump 
for Mercer. 6 good 7:00x20 white wall tires. 4 new 34x4 tires and tubes, or good used 
ones. Complete tov or bows for 1917 Dodge roadster. Auburn Speedster body. Parts and 
accessories for Foreign, Antique, and American luxury cars. C, A. Gaines 2429 W. Fond 
du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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WANTED. 


Hand Oil Pump for side of Mercer, 1920, Series 5 Raceabout. Roadster Top 
or Roadster Top Bows. 35 mm Kodachromes of antique or unusual automobiles. Herbert 
Royston, P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


License plates, literature, name plates, other automobiliana. Will buy or trade. Write 
for details. Swigart Museum, Huntingdon, Penna. 


Locomobile Steamer, Curved Dash Olds, any condition. Packard 18 or 30. Also rear 
entrance body for 1904 Cadillac. 1904 Hooded Olds and Autocar. Want steamers or 
steamer parts: Walter Deitchman, 800 W. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sears Two-cyl. engine, 1906 to 1910. Paul Denison, 1157% East 64th St., Los Angeles 1. 


Radiator emblems, motor serial vlates, hub caps, motor club and association emblems, 
ornaments, old catalogues, magazines, photos, books, etc. Will buy or trade. 
Ed. Kreutzinger, 4877 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago 40, Ills. 


One or two Rudge-Whitworth wire wheels, 80 mm for 1922 Mercer Series 5. Wm. H. Reed, 
215 S. Cayuga Rd., Williamsville 21, New York, 


Instruction book and catalogue for 1912 Pope Hartford Automobile. L. C. Partridge 
712 Federal St., Chicago 5, Ills. 


Horn bulb, tubing and reed for 1909 Hupmobile horn. Kenneth Mutch, President Historical] 
Automobile Club of Oregon, 1005 W. Burnside Street, Portland 9, Oregon. 


35x4% tires or 7:00x21 tires. Need several of each. Frederick E. Bissell, Jr., 
Care of Carr, Adams & Collier, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Service Manual for Model T Ford prior to 1921. M. Bryant Atkinson, 644 Green Lanes, 
London N 8, England. 


Radiator for 1910 Buick Model 10. Also nair of gas headlamps for same car. One wheel 
and the main motor support block. Robert M. Fenton, 1241 Louisiana, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Flexible tubes, bulbs and reeds for bulb horns. J. E. Vanderveer, 26 Emerson St., 
Kingston, New York. 


Complete set of transmission gears for 1911 Flanders "20". Floyd Clymer, 2125 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Radiator emblem and Service Manual for 1918 Saxon 6. R. F. Ruemeli, 11 Ridgetop, 
Richmond Hts., 17, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


$et of 15 Postcard pictures of Antique Automobiles. Price $1.00 per set. Order from 
Herbert Royston, P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 25, California. 


Rare Magazine. Reprint of April 21st, 1906 issue of The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Many interesting stories of doctors’ experiences with the cars of that day, 
and many pictures. Price 75¢ post paid. Order from Herbert Royston, P. O, Box 503, 

West Los Angeles 25, California. 


1920 Mercer Series 5 Engine and other parts for Series 5 Mercer. Engine all complete 
excepting aluminum bottom. Not assembled. Marshall Wilson, P. O. Box 809, Ardmore, Okla. 
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Mercer Raceabout. Series 5, 1920. New professional paint job just completed. Fine running 
order. Two spare wheels. Six good tires. Ready to go anywhere. Price $750.00. Marshall 
Wilson, P. O. Box 809, Ardmore, Oklahoma. Car equipped with beautiful drum headlamps. 


Presto-lite tanks can be exchanged at the Willumsen Tire Co., 718 East 8th St., L. A. 


Ford Model T Touring. Good tires. $200.00. Four 3lx4 tires. Frank Kane, 20361 Arminta 
Street, Canoga Park, California. 


39 car emblems, 2 tilting steering wheels, 50 Automobile books, 200 Automobile catalogues 
Motor Annuals and Regular issues. W. Everett Miller, 5415 El Verano Ave., Los Angeles 41. 


Set of headlamps and side lights for 1925 Rolls Royce. Mounted on steel display stand. 
Make offer. R. E, "Jeff" Daniels. 6125 Glen Oak, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Rauch & Lang Electric Coupe. 1911. Good Mechanical Condition. Mileage 4500. Price $400. 
F. A. Blaine, 404 Connaught Bldg., Saskatoon, Canada. 


Owen-Magnetic Touring. Model O-36. Fine running order. $750. Murray Brown, 172 Marble 
St., Athol, Mass. 


Rolls-Royce 1929 P-1 Brewster Brougham, very clean. Dodge 1917 Roadster, complete and 
runs well. Milwaukee Steam Car, circa 1900, needs work. Lincoln V-8 Phaeton, 1930 
model, very clean. Also parts such as Klaxon electric horns, imported French sport 
model bulb horn. Sparton electric chime horns. Buell compressed air blast horns (chrome 
plated). Chrome exhaust pipes for V-8 Ford, etc. New weather vanes for your garage 
depicting an Antique Auto. C. A. Gaines, 2429 W. Fon du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Cadillac Sedan, 1915. First V-8 engined car made by Cadillac. Aluminum body. Curved 
glass front windows. Owner intends shortly to drive car to California from present 
location in New Mexico. O. B. Clarke, 561 So. Alandele Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Indian Motorcycle. 1920. Spring frame. Fair condition. All parts included, $40.00. 
Wilton Miller, 5415 El Verano Ave., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


Sears Buggy. 1907. Runs well. Extra engine. Needs paint and upholstering work. Make 
offer. Richard L. Hempel, 4501 Madison, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Metz Speedster. 1912. Friction drive. Motor and transmission rebuilt. Needs some work. 
Price $150. Picture for:10¢. Also have for sale choice of several houses. Will take 
antique car as part payment, balance $25. per month plus interest. Frank Stokes, 441 
€ypress Ave., Covina, Calif. 


Speedometer and Gauges repaired, also old car instruments. Geo. F. Brauer, Gauge 
Specialty Co., 2425 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Early European Auto Journals and books for sale. J. Pollitt, "Hillside", Eskdake, via 
Holmrook, Cumberland, England. 


20 photos old cars 30¢. Motor Age, Motor, Automotive Industries, Automobile Trade 
Journals, Horseless Age, etc. Instruction Manuals. Model Kits. Greyhound Super Cruiser 
$4.25. Intracity Bus, $3.75. Triple Combination Engine Pumper, $3.00. Edward A. Moran, 
3629 Oxford Ave., Riverdale, New York. 


30x3 tires. Good condition. 30x34 tires and tubes. Four never used recaps and several 
good used ones. Alva W. Davis, Route 1, Box 36, Tucson, Arizona. 
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FOR SALE. 


Oakland Touring. 1912. To settle estate. Car in Seattle, Washington. Melvin F. Boice, 
306 Ohio Ave., Akron 8, Ohio. 


Four 33x44 Heavy duty tires and jumbo tubes. Excellent condition. C. S. Akers, 
6854 Lankershim Blvd., North Hollywood, California. 


e 
Pair headlamps, 13 inches diameter, from 16 cyl. Cadillac, 1934. Fine condition Pair 
gas headlamps, 7% inches diameter, spread-Lite lens, brass cap hood on vent, glass 
parabolic reflectors, New, never used. Pair gas headlamps, 8 inches diameter, same as 
above excent clear lens. Finish shiny black. Roy C. Lee, 934 No. Lancaster, Dallas, 8 
Texas. 


Side oil lamps, several pairs, both round with bails and square types. Tail lamps to 
match. Six bulb horns complete with tubes, reeds and bulbs. J. E. Vanderveer, 26 
Emerson St., Kingston, N. Y. 


"A Treatise on the Mechanics and Principles of the Perrymobile - The Car that runs on 
air’. Written during the Perrymobile’s*brief but spectacular life in 1945. Price $1.00. 
P. O. Box 631, Glendale 5, California. This booklet is sent postpaid and is very 
interesting reading, but to date it cannot be accepted from a practical or workable 
standpoint. R. V. Pearce, P. O. Box 631, Glendale 5, California. 


Old Gabriel Snubbers suitable for replacement. The Gabriel Company, 10709 Quincy Ave., 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


Nameplates. New Duesenberg emblems. 5 inch eagle with words "Duesenberg Straight 8" 

in blue enamel. Also several Mercedes-Benz emblems, 3 color enamel in 1% inch round 
convex metal plate. The latter are war trophies and are valued highly as trading mat- 
erial. Sell or trade for your valued duvlicate of such select items as Isotta, Hispano, 
Alfa, Bugatti, Mercer, Bently, etc. Want perfect specimens only of foreign and domestic 
sports and luxury cars. Bob Gegen, 3160 N, W. 2nd St., Miami 35, Florida. 


"The Story of the Automobile” by H. L. Barber. 250 pages, cloth bound board covers, 
$2.00 per copy, post paid. Ed Kreutzinger, 4877 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Ford Touring 1915. Original equipment. Top boot, side curtains, etc. Fine condition. 
Make offer. Paul Denison, 1157% E. 64th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Stanley Steamer, 1922 20 H.P., Sedan. Good condition. Details on request. Walter 
Deitchman, 800 W. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


American Underslung, 1915, 6 cyl. Touring, complete, low mileage, O.K.. mechanically, 
$1500.00. Cadillac coupe, 1913, 4 cyl. original and O.K. mechanically, $1500.00. 
Cadillac, 1 cyl. rear entrance, 30x3 tires, good condition, $1200.00. One cyl. Reo, 

as is $200.00. Buick White Streak roadster, needs work $450.00. Franklin 1910 Roadster 
complete except lamps, fine mechanically, $650.00. Buick 1913 Touring, new paint, low 
mileage, fine mechanically, a beautiful job, $850.00. Haynes Apperson, about 1903, two 
cyl. roadster, $750.00. Stored in Duluth, Minn., Schacht high wheeled roadster, $800.00 
and International touring high wheeler, $650.00. Svecial September Clearance Sale on 
Packard 1907 4 cyl, chassis $250.00, Ford Model T, no rear seat, $100.00. Two bound 
Volumes Motor for 1907 and 1908, complete with ads, perfect condition, $125.00 per vol. 
Auto Trade Journals $6.00 per issue. Acetylene Headlamps $65.00 pair up. Rushmores, 
(small) $100.00 pair, Mercer type, perfect, $175.00 pair. Oil side lamps $40.00 pair up. 
Tail lamps $30.00 ea. Brass horns, new, with flexible tubes and reeds, $45.00; others 
down to $25.00. Brand new Ford Model T radiator $50.00. Photo of any car I advertize, 
50¢. Arthur E. Twohy, 400 No. Kenmore Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif.(This is a paid ad). 





